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The earlier decline of agriculture and the growth of maritime activities were concomitant 
processes. The shore villages became thriving communities, whose fishing smacks gathered 
in the harvest of the offshore waters, whose whalers extended their operations even to 
polar regions, and whose merchantmen visited the ports of every sea. But in time the 
decline of these sea interests set in; for various reasons fishing has become of slight im- 
portance, whaling has ceased, and commerce has sought deeper harbors with better con- 
nections inland. As a result emigration increased, and the population of the Cape dimin- 
ished until in 1910 it was less than in 1830. 

Forced after many years to turn again to the land, the reduced population of the Cape 
has in later days found profitable employment in ministering to the needs of summer visitors 
and in growing special crops, particularly small fruits, suited to the climate and soil. The 
future prosperity of the Cape apparently will depend largely on its scenery and its summer 
climate, "on the summer boarder and the summer homemaker." 

The reader unfamiliar with the Cape will wish that a more helpful map than that at 
page 24 had been provided. It is not easy to read, no scale is indicated, and many places 
and features mentioned in the text are not shown or are not named. [Compare the map 
illustrating Professor Brigham's article "Cape Cod and the Old Colony" in the July, 1920, 
number of the Geographical Review.] While there are many allusions to a few well- 
known sources of information about the Cape, definite citations are almost wholly lacking. 
If footnote citations are inappropriate in a book of this kind, a note on sources at the end 
would have been valuable to serious readers. The failure of the Cape ever to develop im- 
portant manufacturing interests (other than salt-making from sea water), in spite of its 
proximity to the great industrial region of New England, is emphasized but inadequately 
explained. One feels that Plymouth receives scant attention after the account of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, and occasionally one is in danger of losing interest in the minute 
descriptions of places. It is safe to say, however, that few will read the book without re- 
solving to visit or revisit this historic ground. ^^^^^^^ j^ Barrows 

The Czech Element in the United States 

Thomas Capek. The Czechs (Bohemians) in America: A Study of their National, 
Cultural, Political, Social, Economic, and Religious Life, xix and 294 pp.; 
maps, ills., bibliogr., index. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York, 1920. 
8K X 5>i inches. 

The title of this study inevitably arouses comparison with its well-known precursor, 
Faust's "German Element in America," and unfortunately so, for it is not the epoch-making 
work that Faust's was. This is not altogether the author's fault, for his subject is less 
broad and more recent than that of the pioneer in the field of racial group cross sections of 
Americaa life. Czech immigration as a significant factor in the social life of the United 
States is a matter of the last eighty years, and the number of immigrants and their de- 
scendants is relatively small even now. Granted that mere numbers do not measure the 
moral weight of a community, the other factors are nevertheless so intangible as to be 
difficult of evaluation without a perspective furnished by lapse of time. For these reasons 
the study is clouded by a multitude of personalities and of inconsequent details which 
partly obscure its conclusions. . 

This does not, however, deny value to the work. On the contrary, it represents a 
faithful and sympathetic portrayal of the most intimate details of Czech life in the United 
States from the days of the first immigrants. To an individual of Czech ancestry it will be 
a loving reminder of heroic days; to the general student of conditions in the United States 
it will serve as a source book for certain social origins of interest to the historian, the sociol- 
ogist, the economist, the theologian, and the geographer. 

Leaving aside points of interest to other general or special students, the geographer will 
find here and there useful facts or significant statements. Chapter 3 is devoted to the 
causes of emigration and of immigration during the two decades after 1840. The routes 
followed from the old land to the new and the reasons for selecting this or that place within 
the United States as sites for future homes, are traced with care and afford a basis for 
generalizing on the relative importance of geographic and non-geographic factors in deter- 
mining these important steps of the immigrant. The principal contribution of the book to 
the field of geography is its study of the distribution of the Czech stock within the United 
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States. Chapter 4 is a tabular resume of population statistics, illustrated'with a dot map; 
Chapter 5 makes scattering additions to this fund of geographic information in a study of 
the distribution of the stock by trades; Chapter 17 recites the distribution of churches and 
churchgoers. Together these sections furnish a basis for comparison with similar data 
on other races. A comparative study of the distribution of immigrant races within the 
United States would be invaluable. 

Not the least worth-while section of the book is the appendix, a bibliography of printed 
material on the Czech in America. j-, ^ Whittlesey 

Chapters in the Earlier Colonial History of Louisiana 

N. M. M. Surrey. The Commerce of Louisiana During the French Regime, 1699- 
1763. 476 pp.; maps, diagrs., bibliogr. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Hist., Econ., and 
Public Law, Vol. 71, No. i.) Columbia University, Longmans, Green & Co., Agents, 
New York, 1916. J3.50. 10 x 6 inches. 

This extended account of the commerce of Louisiana during the French period will be of 
value to students of the historical geography of the United States, for it is the first systematic 
discussion of all branches of that commerce and is based largely on unpublished documents. 
In Chapter I Dr. Surrey briefly outlines the exploration and settlement of the interior by 
the French. In Chapters 2 to 6 she notes the river routes and portage paths of the region, 
depicts the difficulties and methods of navigating the rivers, describes the various types of 
boats used, and considers the principal land routes, most of which had served as buffalo 
paths or Indian trails. Chapters 7 to 11 are devoted to "commercial processes," especially 
to the method of barter always used in the Indian trade, and to the r61e of silver, copper, 
and paper money and of credit in the other trade. The remaining chapters of the book 
(12 to 25) describe the trade between Louisiana and France, the slave trade, the domestic 
trade of lower Louisiana, the trade of the Illinois country, the fur trade (as developed by the 
French of Canada and the English of the eastern seaboard as well as by the settlers of 
Louisiana), and the less important trade of Louisiana with the French West Indies, Mexico, 
New Mexico, Texas, Florida, and Cuba, and with the English. 

The non-geographic factors affecting these various branches of the trade of Louisiana 
are set forth in much detail, as are the facts concerning fluctuations in the prices of com- 
modities, changes in the fortunes of rival traders, and similar matters. But the author 
ignores or recognizes inadequately many of the geographic conditions which influenced the 
development of the trade. Thus, in the pages devoted to the bitter rivalry between the 
French and the English for control of the fur trade of the lower lake region and the Ohio 
basin, one looks in vain for adequate recognition of the importance (i) of the relations of 
the St. Lawrence lowland and the Hudson-Mohawk depression as rival routes from the 
seaboard to the northern interior and (2) of the relations of various tributaries of the 
Ohio River to east-flowing, antecedent rivers of the Appalachians as affecting the western 
operations of the traders of Pennsylvania and Virginia. So obvious an influence in the trade 
of the Mississippi River as that of climate in differentiating the agricultural products 
of lower Louisiana and the Illinois country is ignored. Though a chapter is devoted to 
waterways and another to exploration and settlement, the outstanding facts (l) that the 
waterways made possible the rapid exploration of the interior by the French and largely 
determined the lines of their advance and (2) that the geography of the waterways fixed the 
location of most of their trading posts, are not made clear. 

Maps showing the location of the French posts noted in the text, of the portage paths 
enumerated, and of the many Indian tribes referred to, as well as an index, would have 
added much to the usableness of the book. On a crude map showing the approximate 
courses of certain trails, Detroit is located on the site of Port Huron, Fort Maiden is repre- 
sented as at the mouth of the St. Clair River, Danville appears in Indiana, and Peoria has 
been shifted to the eastern side of the Illinois River, while similar liberties have been 
taken with other posts and towns. The reviewer long has wondered when the fraternity 
of historians will recognize the importance of providing and effectively using maps, accurate 
maps, in historical works. 

Dr. Surrey says in the preface, "In elaborating the theme an effort has been made to 
bring together all that is pertinent and available in French and English records." In view 
of this painstaking search for data, one is surprised to find no reference in the bibliography 



